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International Terrorism 


June 10, 1981 


United States Department of State 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 


Following is a statement by Richard T. 
Kennedy, Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on June 10, 1981. 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you to discuss international ter- 
rorism and the protection of diplomats 
abroad and this Administration’s efforts 
to deal with these problems. The Ad- 
ministration welcomes the broad interest 
and support which has been demon- 
strated by your committee and the new 
Subcommittee on Security and Ter- 
rorism of the Judiciary Committee. Both 
have shown an understanding of the 
worldwide menace of terrorism and the 
need for a clear and coherent govern- 
ment response. We intend to work close- 
ly with your committee to develop an ef- 
fective program. 

1980 was a record year for interna- 
tional terrorism. There were 760 inter- 
national terrorist acts, which resulted in 
more casualties than in any year since 
the U.S. Government began keeping 
statistics on terrorism in 1968. Last 
year, 642 people were killed in interna- 
tional terrorist attacks; 1,078 were 
wounded. Ten Americans were among 
the dead; 94 Americans were injured. 
The statistics in 1980 reflect the trend 
over the past few years toward increas- 
ing death and injury from terrorist 
violence. Of the 760 acts, 278, or 38%, 
were directed against Americans or 
American property. So far in 1981, 
there has been a continuation of last 
year’s high frequency of terrorist at- 
tacks. Preliminary statistics show that 
there were 312 acts of international ter- 
rorism worldwide during the first 5 
months of 1981; 37% of those were 


directed against Americans or American 
property. 

The statistics however do not ade- 
quately tell the story. They do not con- 
vey the fear and instability generated by 
terrorist attacks, nor do they document 
the enormous psychic and financial costs 
to free societies. Let me recall for you 
some of the terrorist acts involving 
American citizens so far this year: 


¢ In January, terrorist captivity 
ended for our hostages in Iran; 

¢ In March, terrorist hijackings in 
Pakistan, Honduras, and Indonesia (one 
of these the longest in aviation history), 
our embassies in E] Salvador and Beirut 
attacked, Marine guards injured in a 
bombing in Costa Rica, an American 
missionary murdered in Colombia; 

¢ In April, another violent attack on 
our embassy in El Salvador; 

e In May, the hijacking of a Turkish 
aircraft to Bulgaria and a rocket attack 
on our embassy in Beirut. 


These incidents occurred in a 
5-month period which saw literally 
scores of additional attacks around the 
globe. There were murders, bombings, 
kidnappings, and attacks on diplomats 
and businessmen alike. Hundreds of peo- 
ple in addition to our own citizens have 
this year been taken hostage; thousands 
more, families and friends, have suf- 
fered during these incidents. 

International terrorism is an assault 
on civilization itself. In addition to the 
lives and freedom of the innocent, the 
rights of the individual, democratic in- 
stitutions, and the rule of law are under 
attack. In a real sense, terrorism strikes 
at our vital national interests and those 
of our closest friends and allies. The 
priority which this Administration is giv- 
ing to the fight against terrorism 
reflects that fact. 


We cannot solve this problem 
without a deeper understanding of the 
sources and dynamics of international 
terrorism. At a conference in May in the 
Department, we brought together a 
group of leading academic and govern- 
ment experts to discuss all aspects of 
the terrorist phenomenon, particularly 
the linkages among terrorists groups, 
the problem of patron-state support, and 
government responses to terrorist 
violence. The conference helped us to 
sharpen our analytical tools to better 
understand the phenomenon and to 
move toward more effective ways of 
combatting it. A report on the con- 
ference will be published in the near 
future. 

But academic analysis is only a first 
step toward a realistic government 
response. All governments must firmly 
resist terrorist blackmail and vigorously 
pursue the terrorists with the full force 
of law. Governments such as the Soviet 
Union, Cuba, and Libya—which directly 
or indirectly sponsor, train, finance, and 
arm the terrorists— must be clearly told 
that their behavior is unacceptable in a 
world seeking peace and prosperity. The 
international community must act 
together to express its unequivocal 
disapproval of such conduct. 

This Administration is taking firm 
and purposeful action to counter ter- 
rorism. We have publicly put terrorists 
on notice that they can expect no con- 
cessions from us. We will not pay ran- 
som or release prisoners. We will not 
bargain for the release of hostages. We 
hope other governments will 
demonstrate similar firmness, and we 
are actively encouraging them in this 
direction. Governments which engage in 
or actively support acts of terrorism 
against us can expect a.rapid and cer- 
tain response. We will use all ap- 
propriate resources at our disposal, be 
they diplomatic, political, economic, or 
military, to respond to such acts of in- 
ternational intimidation and extortion. 

This Administration has taken a 
number of concrete steps to enhance our 
ability to prevent terrorist incidents and 
to manage those incidents which occur. 
Early in the new Administration, 
Secretary Haig instituted an inter- 
departmental group on terrorism and in- 
structed it to carry out an intensive 
review of our counterterrorist policies 
and programs. This review has focused 
upon embassy security, contingency 
planning and incident management, 
training, and international initiatives. 


Embassy Security 


Because attacks on our embassies take 
place with alarming frequency, we have 
continued the Department’s security 
enhancement program to address the 
threat of mob violence and large-scale 
attack against our Foreign Service mis- 
sions and stepped up our security pro- 
gram to deal with other threats. Using 
the funds provided by Congress, we are 
focusing expert attention on the protec- 
tion of the staff at our overseas fa- 
cilities. We are constructing safehavens 
in our embassies and consulates, improv- 
ing building-access controls, installing 
nonlethal denial systems, and concen- 
trating on other life-safety measures. 
We are also implementing programs for 
the protection of national security infor- 
mation. We have established a special 
office, the Special Program and Liaison 
Staff, within the State Department to 
manage all facets of this program. 
Recently I attended a conference in 
Panama of security officers from all 
Latin American posts. We discussed all 
aspects of embassy security in the 
region, including the special security 
enhancement program. 

The Department has already con- 
ducted comprehensive security enhance- 
ment surveys at 25 most seriously 
threatened posts. Major construction is 
about to begin in San Salvador, and 
other construction projects have been 
started at a number of other posts. Fur- 
ther major construction work will be 
contracted and begun within the next 
several months. In addition, since 
September 1980, the Department has 
funded security requirements amounting 
to over $20 million at some 116 Foreign 
Service posts. 


Contingency Planning and Incident 
Management 


However, even with the most ap- 
propriate security measures, we will not 
be able to prevent every act of terrorism 
directed against us. We have, therefore, 
developed a systematic program of con- 
tingency planning and preparedness 
testing, both in Washington and in the 
field, to upgrade our readiness and to in- 
sure that we are not caught unaware 
and unprepared in a future terrorist at- 
tack. 

In order to make certain that we are 
able to react effectively in any future 
Tehran-type or other terrorist incident, 
we have: 


e Made certain that our embassies 
and consulates have contingency plans 
for dealing with terrorist incidents. 
These include hostage and hijacking 
plans; 

e Asked all our embassies to work 
out special coordination and mutual help 
procedures with our closest allies; 

e Instructed all ambassadors to 
review their internal defense plans, par- 
ticularly command and control pro- 
cedures for the use of lethal force. We 
have encouraged them to hold regular 
drills of these procedures; 

e Authorized all our missions to in- 
form host governments of our policy in 
hostage events—particularly the no- 
concession aspects of that policy—and 
to urge governments to adopt a similar 
stance; 

e Instituted an expanded 2-day 
course on “Coping with Violence 
Abroad.” This course, which includes 
segments on hostage survival, bomb 
recognition, and residential security, 
among other topics, is required for all 
State, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and U.S. International Com- 
munication Agency personnel assigned 
overseas, and we have strongly urged 
other agencies whose personnel are 
assigned to our overseas missions to 
have those employees attend the course. 
It is designed to enable our personnel to 
make an individual contribution to the 
deterrence of terrorism through security 
awareness and to prepare them for the 
personal trauma of victimization by ter- 
rorists should they be attacked. The 
course has met with a favorable reaction 
from those who have taken it. I would 
be happy to invite members of this com- 
mittee or staff to attend the course as 
observers should you think it useful. 


We are undertaking urgent efforts 
to upgrade our lookout and forged docu- 
ment identification procedures at our 
overseas posts and ports of entry. These 
systems were designed to screen out 
customs and immigration violators. We 
are modifying them to enable us to 
detect terrorists who might attempt to 
enter the United States. 

We have also recently conducted a 
number of domestic and internaticnal 
incident-management exercises which 
have tested our ability to respond to ter- 
rorist attacks. These realistic exercises 
have enhanced our confidence in our 
crisis management capabilities. We 
would be happy to brief the committee 
on a classified basis on these exercises 
and their results. 


In an effort to improve management 
and resource utilization in the counter- 
terrorism and security areas, the 
Department is considering alternative 
organizational arrangements. The 
Secretary and the Deputy Secretary 
already have directed that the Office for 
Combatting Terrorism report directly to 
me as the Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment. This means that planning and 
policy, as reflected in the counterter- 
rorism office, and the resources for 
response to threats represented in the 
security office, will both be under single 
jurisdiction. We are now looking at ways 
in which we may further integrate these 
activities with a view to enhance our 
capability to identify and respond to the 
terrorist threat. As our deliberations go 
forward, we will keep the committee in- 
formed. 


International Cooperation 


Combatting terrorism is not a task for 
the United States alone. The problem is 
too complex and universal to be dealt 
with by one nation. We are committed 
to working with other nations to 
establish a peaceful and stable world 
order, in which we may be free from the 
threat of political violence. Let me 
outline some of the elements of our pro- 
gram of international initiatives to com- 
bat terrorism and comment upon a few 
of the steps which we and like-minded 
nations are already taking to deter and 
prevent terrorist violence. 

First, as the President and 
Secretary Haig have noted, this Ad- 
ministration has given high priority to 
combatting international terrorism. We 
are making a major effort both publicly 
and in traditional diplomatic channels to 
demonstrate to the other nations of the 
world the seriousness with which the 
United States views this problem and its 
implications for world peace and stabil- 
ity. We have spoken out to condemn the 
practice of terror and to make clear to 
those who facilitate terrorism that 
violent attacks on innocent persons are 
beyond the bounds of civilized behavior 
and must be outlawed. We are working 
with the international community to 
establish a consensus under international 
law to bring to justice all those who 
commit terrorist attacks. Within the 
United Nations, the United States has 
encouraged and supported all the 
various conventions that deal with inter- 
national terrorism, beginning with our 
1972 initiative to develop a broad inter- 
national convention against the export 


of terrorism. Since that time, the United 
States has worked actively for the adop- 
tion of conventions outlawing terrorist 
acts: The Hague Convention Against Hi- 
jacking, the Montreal Convention 
Against Aircraft Sabotage, the New 
York Convention for the Prevention and 
Punishment of Crimes Against Interna- 
tionally Protected Persons, the Conven- 
tion on Physical Protection of Nuclear 
Materials, and the Convention Against 
the Taking of Hostages. We have en- 
couraged all nations to become parties 
to these conventions. Over 100 countries 
have become parties to both the Hague 
and Montreal conventions. 

Our support for these conventions 
demonstrates our traditional national 
commitment to the rule of law. Terrorist 
acts are illegitimate criminal acts, which 
can be deterred through swift and ap- 
propriate judicial action. These conven- 
tions, by establishing in international 
law recognized norms for behavior, 
operate to discourage nations who would 
condone terrorists. 

Two measures are now pending 
before this committee which will con- 
tribute to this effort. The Administra- 
tion urges that the committee promptly 
consider and report these conventions to 
the Senate. We hope for expeditious ad- 
vice and consent to their ratification. 

The International Convention 
Against the Taking of Hostages was 
signed by the United States in December 
1979. This convention, originally an in- 
itiative of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, imposes binding legal obligations 
on state parties either to extradite, or 
submit to their competent authorities for 
prosecution, alleged hostage-takers 
found within their jurisdictions. A state 
must comply with this obligation without 
regard to where the alleged hostage- 
taking was committed. States parties to 
the convention are obligated to 
cooperate in preventing hostage-taking 
by means of internal protective 
measures, exchange of information, and 
coordination of enforcement activities. 

Although the penal codes cf most 
countries contain provisions proscribing 
assault, extortion, kidnapping, and other 
serious crimes inherent in hostage- 
taking, this is the first time a legal 
mechanism has been created to insure 
the punishment of offenders wherever 
they are found and cooperation among 
countries to prevent hostage-taking. 

The second measure, the Convention 
on the Physical Protection of Nuclear 
Material, establishes a similar scheme to 


insure that those who commit serious of- 
fenses involving nuclear material will be 
punished. It also provides for an in- 
creased measure of international 
cooperation in providing security for 
nuclear material. This convention was a 
U.S. initiative, first proposed in 1974 
and successfully negotiated at meetings 
at International Atomic Energy head- 
quarters between 1977 and 1979. The 
United States signed the convention on 
March 8, 1980, and it was promptly sub- 
mitted to the Senate for advice and con- 
sent to ratification. We believe it is im- 
portant for the Senate to act quickly on 
the convention, not only because such 
leadership is appropriate on a matter 
that was a U.S. proposal initially but 
also because the convention fills a key 
gap in the current international struc- 
ture dealing with the physical protection 
of nuclear material from theft or other 
criminal misuse by terrorists or others. 

The convention provides for physical 
security during international nuclear 
transport and international cooperation 
in recovering stolen nuclear material. 
Following the precedents of the Hague, 
Montreal, and protection of diplomats 
conventions, it defines serious offenses 
involving nuclear material. States par- 
ties are to make these offenses 
punishable and subject to a system of 
extradition or submission for prosecu- 
tion. As a former Commissioner of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, I can 
attest personally to the importance to 
our national interest of becoming a par- 
ty to this convention. 

Both conventions will require im- 
plementing legislation to enable the 
United States to comply with the obliga- 
tions we have undertaken. The Ad- 
ministration’s proposal for implementing 
legislation of the Convention on the 
Physical Protection of Nuclear 
Materials, submitted to the Senate on 
April 7, is currently before the Judiciary 
Committee. Proposed implementing 
legislation for the hostages convention 
will be forwarded shortly to the Con- 
gress. 

In addition to these two measures, 
we consider that implementation of the 
Montreal Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of Unlawful Acts Against the 
Safety of Civil Aviation is a matter of 
great priority. The United States 
ratified this important convention in 
1972, but it has not been fully im- 
plemented by appropriate amendments 
to U.S. law. Implementing provisions 
are contained in two bills pending before 


the Senate, S. 635 and S. 873. However, 
it is our view that these provisions 
should be considered separately and 
promptly enacted. We will be working 
with Congress to attain this objective. 

As long as we fail to implement our 
obligations under the Montreal Conven- 
tion, in certain limited circumstances we 
would be unable to prosecute or ex- 
tradite alleged offenders whose acts 
were committed beyond our territorial 
jurisdiction. We freely undertook this 
obligation by ratifying the Convention 
and it is essential that we have the 
ability to comply fully with those obliga- 
tions. 

In addition to these conventions, we 
are undertaking other steps to enhance 
the degree of international consensus 
and cooperation against terrorism. 
Recently, we have consulted extensively 
with our economic summit partners on 
the implications of the recent rash of 
terrorist hijackings in light of the Bonn 
antihijacking declaration of 1978 and on 
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measures under that declaration. We 
will be discussing terrorism and further 
joint steps to combat it with our 
economic summit partners in Ottawa 
later this year. 

Over the next few months, we will 
also be working strenuously toward 
possible U.N. action on terrorism. The 
U.N. General Assembly will be consider- 
ing this fall both the general problem of 
terrorism and the specific issue of pro- 
tection of diplomatic personnel and 
premises. Through contact groups of 
like-minded countries, we will be seeking 
additional adherences to existing con- 
ventions. We will also be exploring ways 
to make these conventions more effec- 
tive and considering whether additional 
conventions are needed to cover other 
categories of terrorist acts such as 
assassinations and bombings. 

In conclusion, let me once again ex- 
press my appreciation for the interest of 
this committee and the Congress in the 
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problem of international terrorism. We 
are working to find solutions, but the 
path will be difficult. This complex and 
difficult problem will not be solved by a 
single answer. It will require the 
cooperative efforts of the Administra- 
tion, the Congress, the American people, 
and other nations before the cycle of ter- 
rorist violence, death, and destruction 
can be reduced. Ratification of the two 
international conventions and imple- 
mentation of the Montreal convention 
are important and urgently needed con- 
tributions in this direction. 
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